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This review of bond election campaigns in junior 
college districts indicated that the election has a better chance cf 
success if (1) the voters are told that no tax increase will result 
from a "yes” vote; (2) the district in question is a going concern at 
the time of the election; (3) controversy and vocal opposition are 
avoided; (4) the editorial support of local news media is won; (5) 
the college leadership seeks personal contact with the community; and 
(6) a popular site has been selected.* While none of these hypotheses 
was contradicted by the survey’s findings, many of the variables the 
author felt to be particularly important in junior college bond 
elections had not been mentioned in the literature reviewed here. 

Some of the conclusions of the study were that the chances for a 
successful bond election appear to decline as the voter turnout 
increases, and the strongest support for school bonds comes from 
parents of children in school and from new residents of the area. The 
amount of the bonds to be floated has little effect on the election’s 
result, although the question of a tax increase may have significant 
effect. [Not available in hard copy due to marginal legibility of 
original document. ] (MS) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

New community junior colleges are being created at a 
rate of* nearly 100 a year? and community college enrolXmsi^ Is 
increasing at a rate exceeding 200 .,000 students annually. To 
cope with this sort of growth? the community colleges must 
have more revenue for capital outlay purposes within che next* 
few years than they have spent throughout their previous history. 
However, of the bond elections being called to provide these 
capital outlay funds, more than half are now failing {XI«5s8X} 

There have* of course? been dramatic stories of new 
colleges that were voted more than sufficient capital outlay 
funds by an enlightened community, but growing numbers of new 
colleges are turning to lease-purchase arrangements and not-so- 
temporary "temporary* facilities to get their programs started. 

It is unfortunate, but the community college movements greatest 
period of growth since the twenties has coincided with the greatest 

taxpayers* revolt since the depression. 

4 few states (most notably Florida) have spared their 
community colleges the headaches of bond elections and rebellious 
voters by providing state funds for all capital outlay purposes, 
but these states are the exceptions. In most of the nation, 
community college districts must join the public school systems 
in seeking voter approval of bond issues to build their physical 

plants • 

This paper is dedicated to the goal of providing infor- 
mation that might assist these community college districts in 



the very important task of winning bond elections* Very little 
has heretofore been published regarding junior college bond elec* 
tlons* cvrt this paper Is intended to serve as a literature sur« 
vey p. el: binary to new empirical research in this field* 

PURPOSE AND METHODOLOGY 

The primary purpose of this paper* then* is to report what 
previous students of bond elections have Xearned««**not only about 
the elections themselves, but about the factors that contribute 
to their success or failure* 

Except for descriptions of bond elections in individual 
districts, there are virtually no studies of ixsnior college bond 
elections to be found in the literature-** virtually no one has 
undertaken & broad study of junior collage bond elections as 
such* 

The current author wrote one previous seminar paper that 
summarized the experiences of four California junior college dis«* 
tricts that won bond elections after suffering a collective total 
of eight defeats* The findings of that study (FI-1) will be sum~ 
marlzed in this paper, along with some ma;|or findings of the 
rather numerous studies of bond campaigns in elementary and 
secondary school systems that have been reported in the liters*** 
ture* In addition, the findings of several studies of bond 
elections In other municipal agencies (e«g» park and library 
districts) will be summarized* 

Thus, this paper will endeavor to summarize the results of 
an exhaustive search of the literature* It is hoped that this 



compilation will In Itself be of service to .Junior college dis~ 
tricts contemplating bond elections P but in additions the author 
anticipates using this study as & foundation for a future national 
examination of junior college bond elections. The author 4 3 ul- 
timate objective will be to provide some specific guidelines for 
junior college bond campaigners that have the support of a broad 
empirical study. 

In keeping with the purposes just outlined, the author* s 
methodology for the current study was to search the major sources 
of information, related to bond election campaigns. These sources 
included the B3IC R esearch in Education Index, the Education 
Index (to periodicals) , the Dissertat ion Abstracts ♦ and several 
published bibliographies on elections and voter behavior* A num- 
ber of documents listed in the ERIC index were obtained in Xerox: 
hard copy, as were several dissertations that studied school bond 
elections. Since the primary focus of this paper is the junior 
college bond election, the files of Junior College Journal were 
searched at length-** with little success. There appear to have 
been only a couple of articles about bond elections ever published 
In this periodical, and these articles deal with the specific 
experiences of Individual districts. 

The author also obtained the permission of Mr. Abe Kotin, 
director of educational services for the Dos Angeles Times « to 
borrow the Times Library’s entire clipping file on bond elections 
dating back to 1946. This file ms found to contain considerable 
material relating to the possible reasons for passage and failure 
of bond elections. 
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Piles of two other newspapers were also used in this 
3tudy. But in both of these cases , the current author had 
scried as education writer or editor ox" the newspaper. Con- 
sequently , the authors recollections and. notes on his experi- 
ences in covering punier college bond elections and past 
interviews with college officials in these communities were 
better information sources than the clippings themselves. 

The empirical findings of bond election researchers, the prac- 
tical experiences of schoolmen and others who directed bond 



campaigns, and the reports of newsm&n and other detached ob- 
servers were compiled for this paper. The author divided the 
findings into a number of categories ao that related conclusions 
of various workers in the field could be compared* lihere possi» 
ble, an eclectic conclusion was drawn from the available data. 

however, in. many cases two studies reached, starkly oppo- 
site conclusions on a particular issue, as we shall see* In 
cases where there were no conspicuous flaws in the methodology 
that led to one of the conflicting conclusions, the author made 
no attempt to reconcile the conflicts., merely reporting both 
points of view. An effort was made, however, to compile a set 
of cumulative conclusions based on those studies which appeared 
conclusive in their findings* 



DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

As they are used in this paper » a number of terms should 
be defined* They include the following: 
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♦Community college - a taz-supporfced two-year compre- 
hensive college that Is governed and controlled by a local board 
of trustees which is also responsible for its finances. This 
definition esccludes the community colleges of some states 9 but 
the current study is particularly concerned with community col- 
leges that must go to the voters for approval of bond issues for 
capital outlay purposes. The governing board of such a dis- 
trict may also be responsible for other levels of education with- 
out violating our definition. 

♦Bond e lect ion « a local ©lection. In which the voters 

w w ww aww mm wtfMMHOuwm 

are asked to authorize the issuance of general obligation bonds 
to finance capital improvements for whatever municipal or school 
pur pose ^stipulated. Bond elections called by local agencies 
other than school boards or for purposes other than school facil- 
ities (i.e. park development or library construction) are included 

A 

for the purposes of this literature survey. Tax rate elections 
are not included in this definition. 

♦Bond elec tion campaign — those events and behaviors on 

mmmmm mmmmmmmm owmftww tMw 

the part of both advocates and opponents of a bond Issue that 
comprise the pattern of variables influencing voters. The cam- 
paign thus inc3.udes all communications activities and campaign 
strategies. 

♦Bond election environment - those variables that relate 
not to the actions of bond advocates and opponents but to the 
local demographic^ fiscal, geographic, and political climate. 
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The environment thus Includes the existing tax rates * demo- 
graphic character of the area, size of the district, political 
predispositions of the voters, amount of the proposed bond issue, 
r etc * 

School d istrict ~ includes all tax** supported school 

; > s 

systems which are governed by local trustees and at least partial- 
ly funded from local tax»~<£. In this paper, this may include city, 
county, unified, elementary, secondary, union, and all other 

t 

forms of school district, except for separate Junior college dis- 

l 

\ tricts, which will b© labelled as such. 

r 

| *&3ig-g Concern - an organisation, typically a community 

[ college, which is already operating an educational program, with 

| 

I students, faculty, administrator’s, arid a tangible campus (al- 

though that campus may be borrowed, rented, leased, shared, or 
temporary) ♦ 

| »Influe nti alg - those persons in a community who are recog- 

nized by their other residents as the leading citizens of the 
\ area*. They may not hold a formal office, but unofficially they 

wield vast influence in local affairs through their contacts and 

r 

! frequently through their business interests. 

LIMITATIONS OP THE STUDY 

- \ 

A number of limitations are operative in this study, and 

these should be noted at this juncture. The first and most im- 
portant limitation is that this is primarily a survey of previous 

f 

research* it is an attempt to compile, assemble, and organize 
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previously established knowledge rather than an attempt to 
dlsoover new knowledge* 

In addition t this is a study specifically of bond elec- 
tion campaigns, and bond election environments* It is a study 
of the variables that may affect the success of a bond elec- 
tion* It is not a 3tudy of all kinds of tax elections— several 

studies including tfitt ( IV^Tt that different campaign behav- 

A 

lore and different environments are operative in tax override 
rate elections than those operative in bond elections* Nation- ' 
ally the mean yes-vote percentage in tax rate elections Is 
somewhat lower than the yes-vote percentage in bond elections* 

In the Interest of setting reasonable boundaries for our researoh, 
we are therefore examining bond elections, not all fiscal elec- 
tions* 

Likewise, this study will oaks no attempt to encompass 
the total perspectives of political solenos (in relation to voter 
behavior) or mass communications research (in reference to media 
behavio^ The emphasis here will be upon bond campaigns and 
environments as variables that produce changes in voter behavior# 
not upon the voter himself* It is the author 1 s Intention to 
view changes in voter reaotlon (e*g« the percentage of eligible 
voters casting ballots and the percentage of affirmative votes 
a bond issue receives) as a function of campaign behavior and 
environment* 
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HYPOTHESES 

During the previous study of Junior college bond elec- 
tlons (VI-1), the author developed a series of conclusions 
regarding campaign approaches and environmental circumstances# 
These conclusions represent the basis for the author* s hypoth- 
eses for the current study* Although it Is recognized that 
hypothesis-testing in the statistical sense will not be possi- 
ble in a literature search such as this, it Is felt that the 
presence of these hypotheses will provide a starting point for 
this research* The conclusions developed In the earlier study 



Include: 

1) The most decisive factor In convincing the voters who 
had rejected at least one previous bond issue to endorse a sub- 
sequent one is a campaign argument by bond advocates that a yea- 
vote WILL NOT RAISE TAXES* All eight unsuccessful elections 
studied lacked this as a major argument in then cam- 
paign* while all four successful campaigns were geared 

to eapha ze this argument* 



2) All four Junior college districts studiod were ffolflfi 
concerns when they won bond eleotlonsi only one district was a 

c o n cern at the time of a defeat. 

3) Controversy and vocal opposition were absent from all 
four successful campaigns | almost all of the defeats wore aceom- 
panled by dissent from an organized group or ooamunlty influential^ 



4) All four successful bond eleotions were endorsed unan- 
imously by the local news media; the defeats In three of the four 
districts were accompanied by less than full support of the 
press. 



5) In three of the four districts, the^suocessful^oam- ^ 
paigns were marked by far greater personal between col lege 

officials a nd the community than were the antecedent unsuooessful 
campaigns in the same districts. 



6) In all four of the districts the site for the new ©am- 
pus had bean seleoted and the educational and buUdlnc plana were 
made public prior to the successful eleotions |ln thre* districts 
the site had not been selected and the college a pins were 
neither final nor publicised at the time of the defeat. 
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Turning these conclusions into hypotheses, we would pre- 
dict that the chances for passage of a junior college bond election 
will be improved if s 

1) the voters can be told there will be $0 tax increase 
as a result of a yes vote; 

2) the district seeking the bond issue is a going concern 
at the time of the election $ 

3) controversy and vocal opposition can be avoided; 

4 .) the unanimous editorial support of the local news me- 
dia can be won; 

5) the college leadership seeks personal contact with 
the community; 

6) a popular site has been selected and the community is 
familiar with educational and building plans • 

II. THE FISCAL CONTEXT F03 COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Before we begin our survey of bond election research, a 
brief summary of fiscal provisions and bond election require- 
ments for community colleges in the various states is appropri- 
ate* 

Since the public junior college originally evolved from 
the local high school, most states continue to treat Junior 
colleges, as public schools, governed and financed primarily on 
the local level* There is a growing trend toward separate and 
autonomous boards of trustees for community colleges, but most 
states are retaining the concept of local control and a major 
local effort in financing the community oollege (1-5)* 
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On the other hand several states have provided for total 
state control of community colleges 9 and others have provided 
for the state to share in or completely finance capital outlay* 
The Florida plan* for instance, provides for local control of 
community colleges by county-wide districts , but capital outlay 
funds are state-provided* The community colleges are state-run 
and state-funded *n several other states, including Alabama, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Kentucky (where 
the junior colleges constitute branches of the state university)* 
Obviously, the current study is of little relevance to sse 
states* 

In a few other states, the importance of the bond issue 
as a capital outlay revenue source Is declining* Under the 1965 
Illinois Raster Plan, for instance, the state provides three- 
quarters of the cost of capital improvements for community 
colleges* 

in California, the Junior College Construction Act of 
1967 (Senate Bill 691) provides for substantial state assis- 
tance in junior college capital outlay expenditures* Under 

this law, each district submits a 10 -year plan for development 

/ 

to the state* The state then provides matching funds on a 
percentage grant basis (i«e. the state pays a higher percentage 
of the total cost of the project to poor districts), with 
the looal district authorized to levy a special property tax 
to obtain its share of the costs without a vote of the people * 
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In practice, California junior college districts appear 
to be continuing to call Pond elections, par* 

tlally out of fear that levying this special tax for construc- 
tiontion without a vote would produce a massive community protest 
(VX-2) * If the local district share of a $3 million building 
project were obtained by levying a special tax during one fis- 

i 

cal year, for Instance, this could easily double the district f s 
total tax rate for that year* Apparently not many presidents 
and boards have d tired to take advantage of the no— vote pro* 
▼l3ion, because bond elections continue to be called at about 
the same frequency as before this enactment (VI-2) . 

However, there is another provision of the California 
junior college taxing lev* that has been of considerable assis« 
tanee to new districts seeking voter approval of a bond issue* 
This is the permissive new-di strict override, which allows a 
mueh higher than normal ter. #*te on a continuing basis until 
the voters of the new di , < £- pass a bond issue (and for three 

fiscal years thereafter. U provision has enabled bond 

S ■* 

advocates in new junior: * districts to tell their communi- 

ties that a yes vote on Use bonds will not raise taxes (and may 
well lower then^ As we have seen, this nontax-increase argu- 
ment was decisive in all four districts previously studied by 
the author (VI-1). 

VOTING PROVISIONS 

Another aspect of the law that varies from state to state 
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and has some effect on the outcome of bond elections is the 
provision for voting qualifications and requirements of a 
simple majority vs. some higher majority for passage of a 
bond issue. Cooper (III-2) found that* surprisingly* there 
was no significant differenoe in the outooae of school bond 
elections between states with property qualifications for 
bond voting and states with universal suffrage for bond elections. 

But on the other hand* Cooper confirmed the obvious as sump* 
tlon that bond Issues do Indeed pass less frequently in those 
states requiring more than a simple majority for passage. 

Currently* only four states— California* Missouri* Idaho, 

and Kentucky— still require a two-thirds majority for school 

bonds to carry* and these provisions are now being subjected 

L ojg-*cuv > 

to oourt tests under theV one-vote rule of the Supreme Court 
(see V-l* V-3, V-7* V-13, V-14* etc.). Lower state courts have 
now overturned the two-thirds rule on this basis in California* 
Kentucky* and Idaho* and the issue may well be settled by the 
Supreme Court shortly. 

In the meantime* though* the two-thirds rule is a major 
obstacle for school bond eleotions on all levels. Of the 175 
sohool bond elections conducted in California during 1967-60* 
only 79 (less than half) carried with the required two-thirds 
majority. However* 15b (more than 90 per oent) received at 
least a simple majority of affirmative votes. As Glpe points 

4 

out (11-7)* 41 junior college bond eleotions were held in Cali- 
fornia during the four-year period of 1960-61 through 1963-64* 
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and only 24 received the required two-thirds majority* but 57 
reoelved a simple majority. The damage the two-thirds rule has 
done to the progress of the community oollege movement in Cali- 
fornia should be obvious fro&» this tabulation. 

However* while the question of applying one-man* one-vote 
to sehool bond eleotlons slowly works its way- through the 
judicial system* bond eleotlons oontinue to be rejected by the 
voters* prompting us to look at the campaign and environmental 
factors that combine to produce these bond defeats. 

III. THE LITERATURE ON BOND ELECTIONS 

After reading some of what has been written about bond 
eleotlons In the past few deoades* this author began to feel 
that he had wandered into a vast academic wasteland. A great 
deal has been written about school bond eleotlons* but there 
seems to be substantial disagreement about almost every vari- 
able that might affect the outcome of a bond eleotian. In fact* 

there are irreoonoilable contradict lone among various workers 

/ 

on such key Issues as voter turnout* the role of lay oltistns 
committees* and the role of the news media. 

Some researchers have oonoluded that a. citizen* i advisory 

r r 

oonimittee is virtually useless* a waste of the sohool admin! stra- 
tlon*8 time and negatively correlated with suooess at the polls. 

But others have reaehed the opposite conclusion* reporting that 

such groups are indispensable. 

Similarly* one soholar reported that the higher the turnout* 
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the better the chances for a bond election to pats* But other 
studies have concluded that a high turnout Is a sign of Impend* 
lng disaster* Meanwhile* some students of bond elections contend 
that the mass media are extremely influential in persuading 
voters to support bond elections; others contend that the "best 
press" In the world is of little advantage* 

£veu worse than these contradictions * some researchers 
have duplicated the efforts of their predeoessors-^seeklng 
answers to questions that have already been rather conclusively 
answered in a given context* 

Pot instance r one doctoral candidate set out to study 
certain faotors affecting & 1966 bond elect ion in one large* 
olty sohool district* According to his bibliography* this stu* 
dent was aware of an earlier dissertation that studied many of 
the fame faotors during another bond election in the same sohool 
district* But this candidate failed to mention the major oon* 
elusions of the earlier study in his survey of "related find* 
Inga*" He proceeded to repeat muoh of the work in the earlier 
di s se rtat lon-~wi t hout reference to this earlier study that he 
was in foot replicating* 

One gets the feeling that the related literature on 
bond eleotlona is indeed something of an academic wasteland** 
a wasteland begrudgingly approaohed by doctoral candidates who 
quickly retreat to add their own contributions to its vastness* 
Moreover* the periodical literature is of little help to 
the school administrator who wants to find his way through the 
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underbrush of oonflletlng conclusions and locate some meaning- 
ful advice for an upcoming bond election* Hundreds of articles 
have been written about bond elections In the education Jour- 
nals, but almost all of them are of the "here # s-how-we-dld~it- 
ln-Jonesville" variety— they are interesting, but there la no 
reason to suspect that what worked in Jonesville will work in 
Smithvllle. 

Por the junior college administrator seeking help, the 
situation is even worse, because very little has been written 
about Junior college bond elections* Even the "hcre's-how* 
we-dld~it-ln- Jones villa" type of advice is largely spread through 
the AAJC grapevine*.. 

In an effort to meaningfully compile the results of pre- 
vious research that oould be relevant to the student of Junior 
oollege bond elections, the data In this paper mas organized by 
major Issues * By summarizing all available findings about voter 
turnout, for instance, in one place, the author hoped to produce 
an eclectic suamary from whloh a useful synthesis cent! be aohleved* 
Topics to be dl8ou8sedrTlndlng8 about voter turnout, demographic 
variables, the role of lay oltlzens groups, the role of personal 
oontaet between sohool personnel and the public, the role of the 
news media, the effeets ogVooal opposition, timing of the oampaign 
and plaoement on the calendar, general oampaign strategics, gen- 
eral community attitudes toward education, the significance of 
having cogent arguments in favor of the bond Issue, and other 
factors* 
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VOTER TUBHOUT 

Of all the variables affecting the results of local 
government bond elections, voter turnout has probably been sub- 

V 

J acted to the most rigorous empirical studies* It Is a tangible 
factor; It is easily quantified, easily defined, and easily 
measured* 

The most extensive study ever conduoted of voter turnout 
is reported in Carter and Savard*s Influence of Voter Turnout 
on School Bond and Tax Elections (IV-8) . This federally funded 
study of elections in 1054 school districts mas based on a dis- 
proportionate stratified nationwide sample, and encompassed a 
nine-year period* 

Carter and Savard found that the national mean voter turn* 
out in school elections was 36*3 P®r cent of those eligibly but 
with a very wide standard deviation* And large distriots have 
the smallest mean turnout by pereentage of those eligible, they 
reported* 

They found that the mean turnout was higher at elections 
that lost, but no simple relationship between turnout and fail- 
ure exists* They found that more elections failed than succeeded 
when: large distriots attracted turnouts above 30 per oent, 

medium size distriots reaohed turnouts of 25 per oent (for bonds) 
and 17 per oent (for tax rates) , and when small distriots reaohed 
turnouts of 23 per cent (bonds) and 14 per oent (tax rates)* 

However, of large-di strict elections that drew 60 per oent 
or higher turnouts, as many passed as failed* 
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Caster and Sevan! concluded that those most inclined to 
support sohool tax and bond issues were the most likely to 
vote* tut that increasing the turnout still brings more yea vot- 
ers than no voters even if most yes voters have already east 
their ballots* They recommended that school administrators seek 
to promote a higher turnout among those known to favor the 
schools* A high turnout is not dangerous if this turnout is 
selectively built up, they said* 

Two of Carter 9 8 colleagues at Stanford University* Bush 
and Deutsohmann (IV-7) * found that the most pro-school voters 
were most likely to vote* and that a higher turnout might mean 
less support* slnoe persons Identified as v no f voters and non- 
voters were found to have similar attitudes and demographic 
characteristics* 

In another study* Carter and Sufcthoff (cited in II-5) 
supported the Sush-Deutsohmann conclusion, suggesting that 
higher turnout may be a factor causing defeats* They found that 
most bond elections pass when the turnout is low* and that more 
fail than pass with a medium turnout* When the turnout is high* 
no clear pattern can be established* but very few bond elec- 
tions pass with a turnout above 50 per oent, they concluded* 
Boskoff and Ziegler (1-1) agreed* suggesting that the 

m 

higher the turnout for a bond election* the less the probability 
of a favorable vote* In addition* a heated controversy* while 
it increase? the voter turnout* will very likely hurt the chances 
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for a successful bond election, they added* 

In dA opinion poll of eligible voters In the San Mateo 
(Calif*) Junior College District, itfltt and Pearce found that 
the persons most favorably inclined toward an upcoming bond 
election were also the most likely to vote* 

Crider 9 s dissertation, based on a study of Mississippi 

NOTED 

school districts t ^that bond elections were most successful when 
the turnout was low (I1I~3)* 

However, other students of bond elections have reached 
different conclusions as a result of their empirical research* 
George Beal and his colleagues conducted a massive federally 
funded study of bond elections in 195 Iowa school districts 
during the early I960 9 s (XV~3, IV«4, IV-10, IV-11). 

Beal and his staff found that there was no relationship 
between voter turnout and the success of bond elections* They 
reported that turnout and suocess had a correlation coefficient of 
+•0029* * which is about as near random variance as one can obtain, 
Beal oonoluded (IV-3* 17). 

However, Murphy (II 1-12) differs with Carter as well as 
Beal* In his dootoral study of several hundred California sohool 
bond elections, he found that a "normal" turnout rather than a 
high or low turnout produced the best success rate* He did not, 
however^ define "normal", leaving it up to each respondent in 
his study to decide whether the turnout in a particular election 
had been "normal", low, or high* Murphy urged sohool bond 
advooates to neither curtail the turnout nor campaign for a high 
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turnout # 

Thoroughly clouding the pattern. Crosswait (III-4) report- 
ed in his dissertation that the higher the percentage of eligible 

voters casting ballots, the better the chances of success for a 
bond election* 

However* the current author is inclined to discount Cro 3 s« 

wait’s finding in view of the fact that It was based on a study 

of only eight matched pairs of school bond elections in rural 

South Dakota# Furthermore, Crosswait refrained from applying 

any statistical technique to his findings, in view of the email 
n. 

The question of what factors produce a high turnout has 
also been examined empirically* in his doctoral study Xiieber 
(III-9) found that the volume of news coverage (i.e. the number 
of column inches of coverage given to the bond election by local 
newspaper^ was positively correlated with voter turnout* 

On the other hand, Beal (IV~$) reported that no kind 
of communication technique or device appeared to be correlated 
with voter turnout# And in his dissertation, Turner (III«15) 
concluded that various campaign techniques have little effect 
on voter turnout (although in certain cases campaign techniques 
do affect the percentage of affirmative votes). 

As already noted, Boskoff (I«»l ) says that controversy 
tends to increase voter turnout. 

In attempting to reconcile the various conclusions about 
the eifect of voter turnout on bond elections that we have 
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juat summarized, i*t seems that the bulk of the literature has 
tended to suggest that high turnouts are often associated with 
unusually high failure rates* but that the pattern is not clear* 

In the previous study of junior college bond elections , 
the current author concluded his discussion of the effect of 
voter turnout thus* 

"•••if other circumstances are right* a junior college bond 
election can be carried with a 20 per cent voter turnout-— or with 
a 70 per cent turnout* Py the same token* a bond election can fail 
with a 20 per cent or a 70 per cent turnout* • • .Voter turnout did 
not appear to be the decisive factor in the bond elections we 
studied « M ( VI-1 * 50}® 

The experiences of these junior college districts appears; 
to be typical of all school districts— voter turnout can be re- 
garded as only one of a vast phalanx of interrelated variables 
which combine to produce bond election victories in some communi- 
ties and defeats in others* 

DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 

Like voter turnout * the group of characteristics that 
together comprise demography have been extensively studied as 
variables affecting the outcome of bond elections* Ad in the 
case of voter turnout* there is substantial disagreement on the 
role of demography* but there also seems to be some area of agreement* 
Voters and th eir Schools (1—2)* Carter reported a series 
of findings about the demographic correlates of public school sup- 
port and non-support. Among other things* he found that the 
most pro-sohool voters are those who are young* have children 
in the public schools* are relatively new in the area* and work 
in skilled or clerical/sales occupations* 
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On the other hand* Carter reported that the moat hos- 
tile voters are young adults without ohlldren, longtime residents 
of the area ^rho attended school there), and professional or 
technical workers* Older persons, those with no children* those 
with children in private schools, and the most highly educated 
groups were also found to be hostile to the schools* 

Carter urged sohool officials to aim their bond 
and tax election campaigns at women, because two-thirds of their 
attempts to persuade their husbands to support school taxes 
were found to be successful* 

In a study of park bond election results, Jamieson (1-6) 
reaohed some conclusions that support Carter* s findings* Jamie- 
son concluded that young voters tended to be sore pro-bonds than 
older voters* He also reported that Democrats were more favor- 
ably disposed to the bonds than Republicans as a group* 

King and Freeman (IV-12) found that older, less educated 
persons, blue oollar workers, and those over 50 tended to vote 
"no" on bonds* 

Somewhat to the oontrary. Turner (III-15) found that 
"below average* communities were far ahead of other kinds of 
communities in their percentages supporting a sohool bond elec- 
tion, but that low voter turnout in these areas tended to offset 
this factor* Tumer*s *average" communities were most hostile 
to the sohool bonds, while *&bove average* oommunlties approach- 
ed ed the proportion of yes votes coming from the "below average* 
communities, but with much higher voter turnouts* 
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In Fils San Mateo opinion poll, tfitt (IV-19) found that 
persons over 50 years of age with no children under 21 were the 
i20st negative in regard to a proposed college bond election. 
Additionally $ he found that professional and white collar work** 
ers were much acre favorably inclined toward the bond proposal 
than blue collar workers, housewives, and retired persons. It 
is Interesting to note that we have here a conclusion directly 
contradicting the findings of both Carter and King in regard 
to the stance of professional people toward school bonds. 



Panas and Stabile (II«14) reported that persons without 
any children or with children in private schools voiced the 

most doubts aboui the public schools of an Ohio city. 

! | 

Howsver, Ipykjstra (XII«-5) studied the relationship be** 
tween nonpublic school enrollment and the percentage of yes 

i I 

votes in school bond elections for his doctoral disserta~ 
tlon. One of his primary conclusions was that nonpublic school 
enrollment had no significant effect on the success of public 



school bond elections. 

Nelson (IIX~13) found that there was an extremely high 
correlation between persons having children in school and sup- 
porting bond elections. Two other writers of doctoral 
dissertations concurred. Crider (ill- 3) found that communities 
which were growing rapidly and had exceptionally high ratios 
of children to adults were most likely to support school 
bond elections. Tebbutty^re ported that the age of a voter* s 
children is an extremely important determinant of that personas 
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voting habits in school bond elections* He also concurred in 
Carter* s finding that new residents are sore sympathetic to 
school bond issues than older persons and longtime residents* 

Another dissertation writer, Gott 9 found that 

areas espe r i enc ing rapid growth were very likely to pass school 
bond issues t while areas of declining population »?ere very un~ 
likely to pass a bond issue. 

In his study of voting patterns in Cincinnati , ftaughn 
( X V^l? ) concluded that both the relatively wealthy and those- 
with no children in public schools had a CT great tendency” to 
vote against school finance measures* Homeowners 9 Soman Cath« 
olios, native caucasions* and even voters with unusually large 
numbers of children wore reported to be somewhat opposed to 
school finance measures* But Maughn said renters , the rela~ 
tively pool'., and groups particularly dependent on public schools 
tended to support school finance elections* The strongest 
support for school tax elections came from those aiming no prop- 
erty, Jewish persons?, Kegroes, forelgn«bom voters * persons 
living In densely populated portions of the city, and per- 
sons who were widowed or divorced 9 according to Maughn*s re- 
search* 

In still another dissertations Smith (I*/~X9) reported 
that census tracts with less than 200 professional, semi<=* profess 
sion&l and managerial persons per 1000 persons over 25 supported 
school bonds more strongly than tracts with higher proportions 
of professional people * 
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Smith found that there was a positive correlation between 
having completed a grade school education and supporting school 
bonds , but a negative correlation between having a high school 
education and supporting school bonds « College education was 
also found to be negatively correlated with bond support* 

Smith reported that areas with relatively low rental 
rates tended to support school bonds more strongly than higher- 
rent districts* Smith also noted that areas with high proportions 
of older adults were particularly hostile to school bond propos- 
als. 

Concluding, Smith urged school administrators to focus 
their campaigns in lower socio-economic neighborhoods where 
there is substantial latent support for school bonds but few 
registered voters* He said the key to a bond victory would 
lie in getting more lower-class voters registered and out to 
the polls* 

A radically different point of view on the role of demo- 
graphic characteristics in influencing bond elections comes 
from Beal’s large study of Iowa school districts* Beal (IV-3) 
concluded that there is NO SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
PERCENTAGE OF YES VOTES IN A BOND ELECTION AND THE DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTER OF THE DISTRICT 9 ? 2 Beal also said his study revealed 
no significant relationship between the size of the district 
and bond success rates, a conclusion supported by both Dykstra 
(III-5) and Crider (IXI-3)* 

In concluding that demographic factors have no signifi* 
eanbfef feet on bond elections, Beal stands alone among all of 



studies cited* But Beal’s methodology and approach are unim- 
peachable 0 so his conclusions must be accepted at face value , 
at least for the state of Iowa. 

Thus, we have again encountered such a divergence of 
vi ews that a bc?oad sysfehesis is difficult. 

Nevertheless 9 several areas of agreement do appear to 
exist* Virtually all researchers have concurred that the 
strongest support for school bonds comes from the parents of 
children in the public schools and^newcome rs to the commu- 
nitty and that the strongest opposition comes from persons with 
no children in the public schools and from older persons* 

But we cannot reach a definitive conclusion about the 
relationship between socio-economic status and support for 
school bonds* Nor can we even say with certainty that demog- 
raphic characteristics actually affect the outcome of school 
elections* Many researchers have said that socio-economic 
status of the community does affect the outcome of a bond 
election— although there is great disagreement about precise- 
ly which socio-economic classes are most supportive of school 
bonds. However t one of the most exhaustive studies of bond 
elections reported in the literature*— »Beal*s««?ound no such 
relationship between class and bond success* 

Once again* we find ourselves in the position of con- 
cluding that demographic factors are insufficient to explain 
the outcome of bond elections* It remains apparent that bond 
election outcome is a product of a complex combination of 
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variables f one of ishich may or may noli be demography# 

THE BOLE OF LAY CITIZENS GBGUPS 
The value of lay citizens* advisory groups in planning 
and campaigning for bond elections is assumed a nriori by a 
great many school a&raini s t ra$o:rs~~and by the authors of most 
* how-*ie~d id«4 1 - i»«- Jones vill e * type journal articles as well* 
However, the empirical resear-Cti is by no means conclusive in 
lfc3 support of the practice of using lay citizens 5 groups* 

The current author located no loss than 15 sources 
In the recent literature that advocated the use of citizens’" 
groups to aid t fc© board and administration in determining 
school facility needs and to assist in or actually run the 
campaign a Indeed 9 it is fashionable to advocate a, bond cam** 
paign completely rua by such a group * with the elected board 
and administration remaining thoroughly in the background* 
Among the authors who advocated the use of citizens® 
advisory committees are Seagers (111-18), Lindahl (1V-X3) , the 
Terns Education Agency (IV-18), Bryant (II»2), Hinckley {l3>U) , 
B. Carter (II«3) * Thompson (11-16) * hcDaniel (211-10) * Herman 
(III*»16) , Turner (2XX-X5) * Crosswait Bennett ted 

in 11-5)? Murphy (111-12) f and Mitchell (III-U). 

Of the authors ju3t cited 5 several reached conclusions 
regarding citizens 9 committees that merit special, mention 
at this point* In his dissertation, Seagers concluded that 
^fehe cooperative effort of a citizens 9 committee was the key 

factor in informing t&e people, thereby gaining their stipport,*’ 

) 

(III~l8s2??) -I 
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Bryant agreed * ™ Bi yininghsm (Mioh. } schoolmen attribute 

their success to many factors hut the most important of these 
can be summed up in just two morels: citizen involvement*** (He 

then explained hois eitissns* advisory groups ??ere thoroughly 
involved in every phase of a successful bcnct campaign)- (JX«*2f41) 
In his dissertations Herman reached three major eon- 
elusions about factors that contributed to the success of bond 
elections— aua one of the three is as that K greater Involvement 
of lay people in school planning (occurred) where elections 
were favorably voted. 19 

Another- dissertation writer* Crosswait, agreed, reporting 
that he found citizens advisory committees to be helpful, j^rbi r 

ealarly if Tasee 

more writers— Turner, Mitchell, and Murphy— all support hi? 



.s 



conclusion- 

However* several other doctoral candidates and. the authors 
of the Iowa studies reached conclusions that tend to controvert 

the traditional assumption that a lay citizens* group is 4esir- 

a 

able in-bond election* 

Beal (IV- 3 } a slced 195 Iowa superintendents for their opin- 
ions of citizens® advisory committees* His resulting distribu- 
tion of responses was bi medal : 3d per cent felt citizens’ com- 
mittees were f> useless% while 43® 5 P©r cent said they were "very 
useful." 

In another portion of the same study, Beal correlated the 
use of citizens* committees with bond election vietories—ggi 
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He found that citizens 5 committees had 
been employed in 61 per cent of the unsuccessful bond elections * 



but in only ^3 pas* cent of the successful elections* 

Reporting another aspect; of the same Iowa study# Hartman 
(IV-Ii) concluded that superintendents regarded facility planning 
that involved only the staff and board to be superior to planning 
involving a citizens group* He found that involving a large 
group of persons in the planning did not increase the affirma- 
tive vote! 



In his dissertation# Gott { 1 1 1**6) reached a conclusion 
that tends to support the Iowa workers* He reported that the 
use of citizens committees did not appear to have any affect on 
the outcome of bond elections* 

Another dissertation writer* kelson (III-13) 5 reported 
that Arkansas school officials did not regard lay group involve** 
meat in bond elections as part i cularly important* 

In summary# we have once again encountered conflicting 
conclusions in the published literature. Most authors » include 
ing the writers of several dissertations# regard citizens'* 
committees as essential and very helpful# but other dissertation 
writers and the authors of a large^3cale federal study reached 
roughly the opposite conclusions* 

The question of employing Parent~Teacher Associations 
in bond campaigns has also received some attention in the 
literature~«with more consistent conclusions* 

Beal’s Iowa study concluded that bond election success 
was positively correlated with superintendents’ responses that 
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the local P~TA had played a major role In the campaign* 

Tamer studied several kinds of campaign techniques In 
his doctoral research, including the P-TA march* He found that 
the P-TA march significantly increased the positive vote in 
w above average* communltl es^-but not in other neighborhoods* 

Hall credited the local P«*T& for much of the suc- 

cess of an Evanston (111*) bond elections and Shields (XI-15) 
reported that the P-TA was effective in a successful San Mateo 
(Calif*) bond election* 

THjb; .sole of personal contact 

A number of bond election researchers have emphasised 
the importance of personal contacts between school personnel 
and the community* Host authors have felt these personal con- 
tacts were important and helpful, but once again there are au« 
thors who disagree, arguing that personal contacts are not a 
useful technique o 

Carter (X®2 ) reported that the best and most important 
form of communication between schools and communities is 
through personal contact* He found that voters preferred to 
hear directly from school officials, but rarely had this oppor- 
tunity* Thus, he urged school systems to mount sustained efforts 
to build personal contacts between school personnel (particularly 
teachers and administrators } and the general public* 

However, he cautioned that w There is nothing to indicate 
that communications have any lasting effect on attitudes, other 
than to reinforce those already held. (1-2; 21) 
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Turner (III«*15) agreed, reporting that 57 per cent of 
all communl cation relating to a school bond election occurred 
through personal contact of school bond advocates with neigh- 
bors, friends, relatives, and co-workers* Turner also suggested 
that deep-seated attitudes cannot be changed through such con- 
tacts, so it Is best to direct bond Issue communi cations to 
known supporters of the schools* 

A number of authors have advocated the use of campaign 
techniques that take advantage of the principles outlined by 
Carter and Turner# une of the most frequently offered sugges- 
tlons is that pro-school voters be Identified through initial 
contacts 9 and that file card3 then be prepared so these pro- 
school voters (and only . pro-school voters) can be called back 
on election day and reminded to vote* 

j Among-'* the authors recommending techniques of this sort 
are Shields (II~15) 0 Asa&eraon (XV-2), Hall (II-8), B* Carter 

* 4 

C XX— 3 ) and Panes (Il-1^)„ 

However, other authors have questioned this sort of 
approach. Beal (IV®3) reported that no communi cation tech- 
nique (including the use of the news media and personal contacts) 

appeared to have any significant correlation with the percentage 
of yes votes* 

Bennett (cited in II-5) reported that personal contact 
was found to be the most unsuccessful method of eliciting afflroa- 
t've votes. 



A related issue is the use of small-group meetings at 
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which a school bond advocate appears and presents the case for 
the bond election. This is another traditional and widely revered 
campaign technique that many- authors advocate. 

However, Turner found that small-group meetings were an 
effective campaign technique only in “average * communities - 9 and 
Tebbutt (II 1-14) warned against the use of this technique at all 

m. gr€m£® -•fisat BMftlaagB m:® ssrt mi <as$- ■&> 

hostile voters. 

On the other hand, Beal found that significantly more 
superintendents in bond-winning districts than In bond-losing 
districts rated meetings as particularly important campaign 
techniques. 

Once again 5 then, we find ourselves unable to draw an 
eclectic conclusion that does not contradict some of the avail- 
able evidence. Most authors think personal contact and group 
meetings are worthwhile, but agreement on this point is not 
universal. 

THE HOLE OF THE KfitfS MEDIA 

» 

One more area where there is some disagreement is the 
role of the mass media in a bond election campaign. 

Carter (I~ 2 ) referred to the news media as a “prime 
contact" between schools and their communities, and Crider 
(III-3) found that preplanned use of the mass media was asso- 
ciated with victory in bond elections. Turner (III-X5) urged 
school bond advocates to appreciate the importance of the mass 
media, and Mitchell (XII-11) reported that the news media were 
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highly Influential in the outcome of bond elections. 

Roper (IY-16) reported that a metropolitan daily 
newspaper was the most important potential influence on voters 
In any future ttfcst Valley Junior College District bond elec- 
tion* Panas ( 11-14} said the newspapers were the best medium 
for a Cuyahoga Palls Ohio} bond election* 

In the Iowa studies , Beal {IV«0) found that signifi* 
cantly more superintendents who had wen bond elections than 
superintendents who had lost reported & "favorable press*®* 

Further, he found that winning superintendents rated the news® 
papers more important in the campaigns than losing superintendents. 

N 

However, he also found that Xefcter-to-the-e&itor campaigns were 

/ 

negatively correlated with success in a bond election. 

Lieber { 111-9) reported that newspaper editorial en- 
dorsements of bond elections were ? ndieatoz'S of higher affirmative 
percentages at the polls. 

However, Kaughn*s dissertation (IX 1-17) concluded that 
the news media were of little value to school bond elections, 
because their circulation was primarily among persons who had 
already made up their minds «> Schools cannot reach the un- 
decided persons in the lower socio-economic strata through the 
news media, Maughn said* 

In a related area, a great many authors have urged those 
who would win school, bond elections to develop public rela- 
tions and communications programs on a continuing basis— not 
Just at election time. A widely expressed view is that If the 




school system oomrcimicates effectively through the news media 
on a routine Tnasis, there will not be a crisis at election 
time* Crider (Ij.I- 3) f ound that school districts winning bend 
elections had such, public relations programs more often than 
districts that lost* 

Among the authors urging such a continuing program of 
community information are Davidoff { 11-20) » G. 3* Hanson (II~9) » 
Hinckley (1X^11) « McBsnlel Lindahl (IWL3) * B. Carter 

(II- 3 ) 3 Mitchell (II 1-12) , Murphy {XJJ-12}, and Gott (IXI-6)* 
Gotfc’s dissertation concluded that successful districts (i* e* 
bond election winners) more often employed a public relations 
man than unsuccessful -districts* 

In regard to campaign communications of other types than 
the news media, opinion is divided# A number of practitioners 
advocate, the massive use of bumper stickers 9 pamphlets, direct 
mail, students, billboards 9 etc* However, Beal {IV— 3) reported 
that no oomaurd cat ions technique except newspaper publicity 
correlated significantly with success at the polls. In fact, 
Beal found that some of the ether media correlated significantly 
with bond election defeats IH 



Perhaps o. relevant viewpoint to cite again at this point 
is Garter* s conclusion (1«*2) that communications only tend to 
reinforce existing attitudes, not change voters* attitudes * 

In concluding this section, we can summarise by declar- 
ing that the importance of the news media in winning bond elections 
has been fairly well established, although not; all authors agree 



that the media have an important role to play* In addition, we 
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have seen that a continuing effort to ooaraunioafce the schools* 
needs and activities is correlated with success In bond el«r,» 
t/h&c the ©f f ^ ...ivsnsss of such coiEauni cations 
techniques as billboards aao bumper stickers has not been es- 
tablished. 

VOCAL OPPOSITION AND TilS HOLB OF COffliUUXTX INPLUJSOTIALS 

0?i8 area in ^?hich the conclusions of* the authors have 
been fairly unanimous is the role of vocal opposite on«.~ e ve r y 
one agrees that it 3.3 bad* And bond, ©lection researchers are 
equally unanimous in their vim of community influential s**~the 
schools need the5.r support * 

Nelson UII-X3) reported the highest correlation co- 
efficient on his entire study In this area. He found very high 
negative correlation between vocal opposition groups and success 
in winning bond el sot ions, 

Crider reported that all forms of overt opposi«» 

tiun hurt bona elections s chances * but that opposition fxom 
P&rsrxt-Teae tie r Associations * members of county boards of super- 
visors 5 and school board members la most damaging. An interest- 
ing footnote to Grids.- ‘ study in this area is his finding that 
organized Negro support for school bonds is&s damaging to the 

bond issuers onanc s for passage* (Crider's study was conducted 
in Mississippi^ 

Gott (III«=5^; agreed that overt 'n ■ threat 

to bond elections# and has often ccnt?.ir >. feat of 

school bond proposals in Kentucky, 
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Bennett (cited in 1 1-5) reported that unanimous sup** 
port in the community is necessary if a bond election is to 
pass* 

Several authors (Lindahl* B. Carter* Thompson* etc*) 

have urged bond advocates to plan for opposition* work to 

offset end neutralise it* and* particularly , to avoid debate 

ing with bond opponents, Such debates are often reported by 

the local media and result in anbi^bond arguments appearing 

in pr3.nt when they might not otherwise be covered in the press. 

The importance of gaining the support of community in* » 

fluentials and the local power structure has been emphasized by 

several authors « Perhaps the key study of this area is 

in Bloae f s doctoral dissertation (II-l) * Blome studied school 

districts that lost one bond election but won on a subsequent 

attempt. He found that the support of the local power structure 

was of major importance in winning* 

Blose reported that pro-bond influential tended to be 

well educated* wealthy* profcestant, business and professional 

people who were not extremely longtime residents of their 

\ 

eomnnmiti es> On the other hand, anti-bond influentials tend- 

sex t • t— ai. » 

ed to have much lower incomes, be natives of fcha community {l«e* 
residents of 40 years or longer) , and be poorly educated, but 
to own great amounts of lancU 

Blome found that the change in result from the unsuccess® 
ful bond elections he studied to the subsequent successful ones 
was not due to a realignment of influential a. but instead due 
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to greater active participation by them. He quoted one coa~ 
inunity ss sayings H fcfe let the superintendent and 

board try to pass the bond issue twice. Finally we said if 
they stayed in the background we would, promote a winning bond 
election^ we did!" ^EI-lxS^ 

Bloise reported t hat all bond elections in his study not 
.supported by community J^luentials were defeated* Significant** 
Xy* only one of 10 school board, members va s found to personally 
qualify as an influential* and no school teacher was found to 

t fcJtAIC 4 «iiCJPC. lO t 6im fc4 

be an in aajr community. 

Lindahl (IV-13)# in a study of library bond elections* 
suggested that bond advocates approach the local power struct* 
ture and gain its support before launching a campaign* 

Bennett (cited in IX'^5J reported that half of the bond 
failures he studied were accompanied by fair or poor civic 
support* A number of other authors also found community power 
structure support to be important * including C* b* Hanson (X2>9J 
Cooper ( 114) * Gctt <ZZI«6} 9 Mitchell (IIX-ll)* and McDaniel 
(XII-10), 

In summary * we have found general agreement that any kind 
of vocal or organized opposition to a bond election is a likely 
omen of defeat* and that securing the support of community in** 

Iwrowi iS iSwlj L X£» Ol paramount importance if a bond election is to 

win. 



ELECTION TIMING AND CALENDAR PLACEMENT 
A number of researchers have addressed themselves to such 



questions as — — — — the best times for bond elections, 

and the optimum length for a campaign* Unfortunately, this is 
another area where a general consensus is lacking on several 
points . 

In the Iowa studies „ Beal Cl¥~3) found that the month in 
which bond elections were held had no relationship to their 
chances of succeeding. 

However, Beal’s study stands alone in this conclusions 
virtually everyone else who has studied the question has said 
some months are more suitable (but alas, there are several 
different w best w months suggested in the literature). 

Crider (II2>3) reported that September and Ootober are 
the best months for school bond elections, while April and 
December are particularly bad* 

Seagers (m-lB), Turner (IXX-15), and Crosswait (III-4) 
all simply state that the election should be held during the 
school year. 

Bennett (cited in 1 1-5) advances September, October, and 

f % 

November as the best months for achool bond elections, Mitchell 
(III-ll) says February is the best month, followed by January 
and September (but he cautions against a summertime bond elec- 
tion or a bond election scheduled near any tax deadline date) . 

Hurphy (III-X2) reports that October and February are the 
best months. 

Attempting to average these conclusions, we must con- 
clude that February and October are good months for bond 
elections, but that January, September, and November are also 



suitable. On the other hand, no one has advocated conducting 
school bond elections during the summer: school is out then, 

many families are away on vacations, and effective oampaign 
groups such as teachers and the P-TA are unavailable. 

The question of how long a campaign to conduct has elicited 
an even wider variety of responses than the question of calendar 
placement * 

Beal (IV-3) found that there was a correlation between 
starting the flew of news releases six months early and eleo« 

tlon success (47 districts In his study did this; ^3 of them 
won)* 

C. B# Hanson ( 21 - 9 ) urged school districts to begin cam- 
paigning at least eight months before the scheduled election 
date, and Hinckley (IX-X1) recommended an effort as much as 
24 years before the election! Hall (II-8) reported that Evanston 
(111.) began planning five years ahead. 

But on the other hand, Gofct (II 1-6) found no difference 
In success rates between districts that had conducted long cam- 
paigns and districts that only ran short., ones. And Murphy (III-12) 
concluded that a campaign of only two to four weeks is most 
effective (although the campaign should be preceded by several 
months of planning). The literature also contains several other 
accounts of how individual districts launched very brief but in- 
tense campaigns and enjoyed success. 

Given these varying conclusions, it seems unfeasible to 
search fox* a consensus or a majority view on the l*ngth«of~ 
campaign question— because there simply isn't any consensus. 
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This is another of the many bond election variables that has 
yet to be subjected to a sufficiently rigorous study for defln~ 
itive answers to be produced. 



THE HOLS OF FACTUAL DATA IN THE CiUiPAICeXJ 



Another of the major questions school administrators have 
long asked (and have yet to see answered) relates to the place 
of cogent arguments and factual information in a campaign. 

Should the voters be told specifically what the money is to be 
used for? Should the need be demonstrated to the voters? 

Beal (IV-3) found no correlation between telling the 
voters specifically what a bond issue would be used for and 
winning the bond election. But McDaniel (III-OLO) found that 
many voters wanted to foiow the detailed facts about proposed 
bond Issues. 

Bennett (cited in IX<°5) * in contrast, urged school bond 
campaigners not to con fuss the voters with many details, and 
Maughn (XII«»17) concluded that cogent reasoning does not move 
the vofcers^-but emotions do. 

C* B* Hanson (IX-9)? meanwhile, has urged school bond 
campaigners to get all details of a bond issue out to the peo* 
pie, and Haring (quoted in V~l? ) blamed the failure of bond 
elections largely on the lack of clear information given to 
the public about school finance. 

However, several periodical authors have urged bond cam- 
paigners to avoid discussing finances, buildings, and physical 

details in favor of an emphasis on children and learning,. 
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GgfiEH 6L COMMUNITY ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 

Several authors have alluded to the existence of general 
predispositions In favor of 02 * against school bonds In certain 
•?-.*m£T.irltles « There appear to be certain communities that s for 

s t-h-vb &,:m not necessarily- linked to demography and are 
J v -c means clear, tend to be particularly pro-eduoafcion or 
anti-education* 

Beal (IV-3) took not® of such communities in the Iowa 
study , reporting that a community norm for *|>rogres8lveness* 
in parsing bond issues was operative in some places* Beal 
reported that districts having passed one bond election were 
significantly mo 2 *e likely to succeed in passing another bond 
election within the five-year period his study encompassed* 
similarly , districts that lost once were more likely to lose 
&gai:;\ within five years, Beal found* 

Crider -111-3) also observed this phenomenon in Mississippi, 
‘ ir - :: ^®Ttain districts appeared willing to vote higher taxes, 
ttppxove more bond issues, and sl.Xoo&te more funds per child 
than other surrounding districts,. 

Likewise 1 C« B« Hanson (II-9) suggested that there were 
particularly anti-education districts: "in some school systems, 

about all you can do is take an aspirin and wait for the voter 
climate to charge. ** {11-9:6?) 

However,, iflurphy (IXI-12) tended to contradict the studies 
just cited, particularly Beal. Murphy found that in most in- 
S',&r-.‘- 3-9 school district that lost a bond election on the fir 3 t 
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attempt would then be successful on the second try# 

Once again* we find that an eclectic conclusion cannot 
be drawn from the literature, although it does seem probable 
that some sort of general community norm for education is in* 
deed operative in certain school districts* 

MISCELLANEOUS CAMPAIGN STRATEGIES 
Much has been written about campaign strategies for bond 
elections* and a good deal of this material does not logically 
fit into any of the previous categories. Thus, information on 
several topics related to campaign tactics will be summarized 
here* 

Two authors have considered the question of bringing in 
outside consultants in a bond campaign® Beal (IV-3) reported 
no evidence that the presence of outside consultants was asso« 

elated with success at the polls* In fact* such consultants 

la 

were more often employe&^unsuecessful campaigns* he noted* 

Crosswait (III-4) however* reported a significant improve- 
ment in the affirmative vote for districts that employed outside 
consultants « 

Several periodical authors urged bond campaigners to a« 
void "inak5,ng threats 1 * to the community* because it Is often 
unfeasible to carry out such threats if & bond election fails. 

At least sir authors have urged school districts to em~ 

' % 

ploy polling before launching a bond campaign* in an effort to 
identify specific objections to school policies and practices 

t 

’ i 

thr.fc may exist* Several writers described local p^>lls they feed 
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conducted that identified such grievances and led to reform with~ 
in the schools preceding a successful bond election. 

however, Gotfc (III-6) found opinion polling to be of no 
value to the superintendents in his study. 

Another commonly espoused campaign technique is to run 
a selective get<*out«the~vote drive on election day, A number of 
writers reported the effective use of this technique in individual 
elections 9 although Beal (Xtf-3) reported that this technique was 
not assooiated with any significant difference in elec« 

tion results* In fact* Beal found that the technique of provide 
ins transportation to the polls m as used significantly more often 
in unsuccessful bond elections than in successful on©3§ 

However, Davidoff ( 11-20} attributed much of the success 
of a Compton College (Calif. } bond election to a massive effort 
by students to call registered voters on election day, offering 
them transportation or baby-sitting services* Apparently the 
students worked directly from registered voter lists, despite 
the previously cited conclusion that only those voters known to 
favor the bond election should bo contacted on election day. 

PEAR OF A !?AX INCBEASE 

Several studies of bond elections have focused on the 
specific fiscal and tax issues raised in individual campaigns, 
attempting to relate the size of a proposed tax increase or the 
total amount of a bond issue to election success,. 

In the current author's previous study of Junior college 
bond elections (VI-1^ the argument that passage of the bonds 
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would not Increase taxes appeared to be one of the key factors 
In the eventual successes of all four districts* bond elections « 

However, Beal (IV-3) reported little association among the 
amount of a proposed tax increase, the total amount of a bond 
election, and success. "Economic relationships did not differ 
significantly between successful and unsuccessful districts. 

The total amount of the bond issue, existing millage rates * 
miilage increases and the dollar valuation per student were not 
statistically different when successful and unsuccessful issues 
were compared," Beal’s study concluded. (IV-3* A- 9 5 

Dykstra (III-5) also found evidence to indicate that the 
total amount of an issue, a possible increase, assessed wealth, 
and 3U6o@3S do not correlate. However, Gotfc (XII-6) cited fear 
of added taxes as a cause of the defeat of bond issues, but he 
too concluded that the total tar rate had no significant effect 
on the outcome of a bond election. 

Hloks (III-7) devoted his entire dissertation to a study 
of the relationship between fiscal variables and bond election 
outcome— and he concluded that fiscal variables cannot ade- 
quately predict or explain election outcome. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

As noted at the outset of this literature survey, much 
of the previous researoh on bond elections is contradictory and 
confusing* We have endeavored to summarize the major findings 
of previous workers in regard to a number of variables that have 
been regarded as Important in bond elections. Inasmuch as the 
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findings related to many of these variables are inconclusive or 
inconsistent , an eclectic sythesis of the literature is not 
possible at this time* 

However, a number of conclusions would appear to emerge 
from this survey. Including the followings 

2. The chances for a successful bond election appear to 
decline as the turnout increases, although the pattern is by 
no means clear and the correlation between high turnout and elec- 
tion failure is not great. 

2. There is general agreement that the strongest support 
for school bonds comes from the parents of children In school, 
and particularly from new residents of the area. Opposition ap- 
pears strongest among older persons and those with no children 
or children in private schools. Beyond this, the relationship 
between demography and bond election support, if any, is oy no 
means clear. 

3° Lay citizens groups are regarded as very important 
to the success of bond elections by some authors, out not by 
other authors who have conducted equally rigorous research. 

4. Host students of bond elections have concluded that 
personal contact between school staff and the community is par- 
ticularly important , but there is disagreement on this point 
as well. 



5* Most authors reported that the news media play an 
exceptionally important role in bond elections, but there is 
also disagreement here. 

6* There is general agreement that any kind of vocal 
opposition is exceedingly damaging to a school bond issue, and 
that the support of community influential la very important to 
a bond election 9 s success. 

7. February and October appear to be particularly good 
months to conduct school bond elections, while January, Septem- 
ber, and November are also suitable. School bond elections 
should not be held during the summer or near tax deadlines. 

d. The optimum length of bond election campaign is widely 
debated, with no clear pattern of research findings emerging. 

9* Some students of bond elections are convinced that 
the voters should be given cogent reasons for supporting school 
bends, */hlle others are equally convinced the voters would be 
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oonfused If given the facts, 

10. Most researchers have tended to feel that certain 
communities are particularly predisposed to support school bonds* 
but this viet* is not universally held. 

11. There seems to be general agreement that the amount 
of the bond issue has little effect on the outcome of an. election* 
although the question of a tax Increase may have a significant 
effect. 



A comparison of these conclusions with the hypotheses 
listed early in this paper reveals the extent to which findings 
about school bond elections are inapplicable to the community 
junior college context. JNone of the original hypotheses has 
been directly contradicted and invalidated by this literature 
survey* but none of the authors surveyed even mentioned some of 
the variables found to be particularly important in the author 5 s 
study of bond elections for new junior colleges. Per instance* 
the question of the going c oncern was not considered; nor was 
the site selecbion~buil&ing plans-e&ueatlonal specifications 
issue raised to any great extent. 

Thus, it becomes apparent that further 3 tudy of junior 
college bond elections is needed. The junior college movement 
is faced with massive growth in the coming years* and facilities 
must be built to accommodate this influx of new students. In 
view of the fact that bond Issues will of necessity be the source 
of funds for much of this capital outlay, a national study of 
bond elections for new junior colleges would be particularly 
appropriate et this juncture. 
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